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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


ot. IV. 
REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


DELAWARE COUNTY. 
CAUSES OF THE LOW CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 





In assuming the superintendency of the schools 
of Delaware county, we have felt the responsi- 
bility of the task, and our own unfitness to per- 
form it; and in endeavoring to discharge our du- 
ties to the best of our ability, we have been both 
elated and cast down; we have had frequent al- 
ternations of hope and despair; we have seen 
some things to applaud and many to condemn; 
and in some things our previous views in relation 
to the schools, have undergone an important 
change. That our schools have been grossly neg- 
lected, and are now (as a general rule) ina degra- 
ded condition, few will risk their reputation for 
common sense by denying. Public opinion has 
long ascribed their degradation to the ignorance 
of our teachers, and perhaps in one sense this is 
correct. Still our experience and observation 
have led us to the conclusion that it is not cor- 
rect to the extent generally believed. So far as 
mere literary qualifications are concerned, we 
consider their acquirements very generally re- 
spectable—much more so indeed than we had 
anticipated previous to our late connexion with 
the schools as county superintendents. In 
our judgment, by far the greatest and most ge- 
neral deficiency in our teachers, is a want of me- 
thod in communicating instruction, and perhaps 
a want of judgment in adapting instruction to 
the capacity of their pupils ; in short, a want of 
that common sense which may be denominated 
aptness to teach. Here is the grand and almost 
universal defect of our teachers. Most of them 
pursue a formal course, utterly devoid of inter- 
est to the scholars, and otherwise ill adapted to 
bring out and strengthen the intellectual powers. 
Indeed, the majority of our schools are ccnduct- 
ed as if this was not one of the objects of educa- 
tion at all. Many of our teachers seem to act 
under this mistaken view of the subject, that ed- 
ucation is not calculated to make man an intel- 
lectual being, but merely to make his mind a 
kind of storehouse of facts, without the slightest 
regard to the application of these facts in the 
business of life. Defective as is this notion of 
education, it is not more so than the means com- 
monly used to carry it out. A more defective 
method of learning children toread, could scarce- 
ly (in our opinion) be devised, than that which 
usually obtains in our schools. So soon as the 
child is capable of mouthing the simple senten- 
ces which are interspersed through the spelling 
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book, he is furnished with a copy of Murray’s 
English Reader. The lesson commonly consists 
of several pages. Due regard is sometimes paid 
to pronunciation, but scarcely ever to any other 
requisite of good reading, and in ninety-nine 
schools out of every hundred, the sense and 
meaning of the author has nothing to do with 
the exercise. In too many schools, the dull mo- 
notony of the exercise is not even enlivened by 
the teacher’s example, and it is scarcely too 
much to say, that children are often thus exer- 
cised for years, without deriving a singie new 
idea. But what.is infinitely worse, the evils 
of this wretched farce are not negative only, but 
habits of inattention, and careless, slovenly, me- 
chanical reading are contracted, which will abide 
with the child through life, and effectually pre- 
vent his ever making even a tolerable reader. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED. 


But the common defects in the quality of the 
instruction and modes of imparting it are not 
confined to reading alone. A want of method 
and of practical application is manifest through- 
out the whole course of common school instruc- 
tion, and there is good reason to apprehend that 
the instruction of the school is often rendered 
entirely useless from this cause; and until the 
formal routine which so generally obtains in the 
schools shall be displaced by more rationa! and 
judicivus modes of imparting instruction, all at- 
tempts to impart to them amore intellectual 
character will we Tear be attended with little 
success. To teach successfully, a man must not 
only understand science, but how to teach it.— 
And we cannot but consider the contemplated 
establishment of normal schools to familiarize 
our teachers with better modes and more fami- 
liar illustrations, and, in short, to disseminate 
some knowledge of the science of teaching, a 
step absolutely necessary to the success of the 
system. The sooner such institutions are estab- 
lished, and the more extended their ramifica- 
tions, the sooner will the common schools as- 
sume an intellectual aspect, and the more wide 
spread and extensive will be their blessings. 


LIBRARIES. 


The enlightened policy of establishing school 
district libraries has, we think, been eminently 
successful, and done more for the dissemination 
of useful knowledge, than any other step that 
has ever been taken by our State for promoting 
the great cause of public instruction. The situ- 
ation of these institutions, so far as we have 
had opportunity of judging, does great credit to 
the good sense and intelligence of the people of 
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this county, both as regards the judiciousness | 
of the selections, generally, an] the state of the) 
books. It will be seen by a reference to the sta- ! 
tistical table appended to this report, that most | 
of the libraries are in a good state and extensive- | 


ly ventilated; and the seats are as inconvenient 
and uncomfortably arranged as can well be ima- 
gined. They are in mostinstances emphatically 
** stools of torture,” and eventhe dread of per- 
sonal] chastisement is often insufficient to keep 


ly read. A little over one-ninth part of the whole the children still upon them for any length of 
are inconstant circulation, showing that the\time. In most cases a suflicient degree of exer- 
munificence of the State in making provision for | cise is allowed to the pupils. ‘The schools are 
the accumulation of district libraries, is proper- | generally in operation from nine until four 
ly appreciated by the people. !o’clock, and during this period the average re- 
| laxation is about one hour and twenty minutes. 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF SCHOOLS. A considerable portion of this time is spent in 

In our official capacity we have taken unwea- | athletic exercises. Still such are the defects in 
ried pains to satisfy ourselves in relation to the, the construction of most of our school houses, 
moral influences of these institutions. Previous| and the inconvenience of the seats and other ap- 
to our late connexion with the schools, we en-/| pendages, that we cannot doubt that many of 
tertained strong doubts in relation to their bene- | the diseases that are prevalent among us, may 
ficial effects upon the morals of the community, | be traced to the school room for their origin. 
and we are sorry to say that in our official capa- | Most of our teachers seem to be aware of the 
city a few circumstances have come under our | necessity of active exercise in the open air. 


observation which tended to confirm these 
doubts. But the results of our inquiries and 
personal observations have convinced us, as a 
general rule, that their tendency cannot be oth- 
erwise than good. It is true that ‘‘ evil commu- 
Nications corrupt good manners,” but we have 
reason to believe that vicious propensities in the 
scholars are generally restrained, frowned upon 
and punished by the teachers. Very few instan- 
ces indeed of improper deportment. either in 
teacher or scholars, have come under our notice 
during our intercourse with them; still it is to 
be regretted, that in this respect our schools are 
far from being what they might be, or ought to 
be. We have reason to apprehend that the mo- 
ral training of the school looks no farther than 
to the prevention of vicious outbreaks. Too 
frequently this comprises the whole code of 
school ethics. The inculcation of sound princi- 
ples and correct rules of action for the zovern- 


ment of future life,is seldom attempted, er even ! 
thought of. And it is to be deplored tha. many | 
teachers manifest by their practice that tiey do! 


not realize their responsibility in this 1 atter; 
or at the best that they consider moral culture a 
department of education better adapted to the 
nursery thanthe school room. It is gratifying, 
however, to know that we have some teachers 
who know that the cultivation of the moral 
sense is by far the most important branch of ed- 
ucation, who realize their responsibility, and 
who teach accordingly. But after all it is to 
the discipline and government of the school that 


| But an unreasonable prejudice in the minds of 
| some of the parents unhappily sometimes pre- 
| vents them from allowing it. There is not the 
slightest room for doubt, that in this way both 
' the mental and physical powers are in some in- 
| stances debilitated. It is tobe hoped, however, 
that such prejudices are rare; and the vast im- 
‘provement in the construction of such school 
houses as have been recently erected, demon- 
| strates that public attention is being turned to 
| this subject, and furnishes a well grounded hope 
that the evils to which we have alluded will not 
be of long continuance. Inconclusion we would 
say that we have found the schools, as a gene- 
ral thing, in a better state than we anticipated, 
notwithstanding there are many evils which are 
gttributable to the teachers and patrons of the 
schools, and can only be remedied by their united 
exertions. 
DAVID McFARLAND, 
ROB’T S. HUGHSTON, 
Deputy Superintendents. 


DUTCHESS CO.—( Report by A. S. Clement.) 
[As this report has been published in Dutch- 
ess county, We omit its republication.—Eb.] 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND. APPENDAGES. 


| Eighty-twoschool houses stand upon the line of 
the road, and consequently the scholars have no 
play ground, aside from the filthy highway, un- 








we are to look for its influence upon morals.— | less they becume trespassers upon the enclosures 


There is a more direct connexion between the | 
discipline of the schools and the ethics of the | 
community than many are accustomed to recog- | 
nize. The physical part of our nature is not/ 
more surely developed and strengthened by ex- | 
ercise than the mental. And where the worst | 
passions of our nature are continually appealed | 
to and kept in exercise, how can we expect any | 
other than a deleterious influence ? 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION NEGLECTED. 


The physical influences of the schools ought 
not to be entirely overlooked. We deem the 


influence of schools upon the physical frame a | 


subject of vital importance to community, and 
we do not doubt that in this respect they are ge- 
nerally defective, and often their effects are 
highly pernicious. The school houses are in 
very many instances entirely too small, and bad- 


of the inhabitants, a circumstance which almost 
invariably produces discord in a district, and in 
many instances dissatisfaction with the teacher. 
School houses thus located are with much diffi- 
culty kept clean, from the circumstance that the 
mud of the road is constantly carried into them 
upon the feet of the scholars. The remaining 
nineteen houses stand a little back from the 
| line of the highway, but no one of them has 
| any thing like an enclosed play ground, as every 
|one should have, decorated with walks and 
shrubbery, to which scholars would like to re- 
| Sort for amusements, and in which they would 
be protected from evil influences and danger. 
In a country like this, where land is of so little 
value, it is believed that parents are perfectly 
inexcusable for neglecting to furnish their 


school houses with the necessary play grounds; 
and the only apology that can be offered for 
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} 
them is, they have not been convinced of the | 
utility of such accompaniments. | 

No appendages are more necessary to a school | 
house, especially in densely populated districts, | 
than privies; and it is to be deeply regretted that | 
the erection of these important, though unexpen- | 
sive buildings isso much neglected. But nine are 
to be found in this entire county, and those hardly 
deserve the name. Every district in this entire 
state should be induced to supply its school 
house with privies forthwith, and then institute ! 
some means by which they may be kept fit for | 
use. We often hear the objection raised, which, 
indced, is the only one that can be adduced, that | 
privies for school houses are of no consequence, | 
for the reason that they so soon become unfit for | 
use. This difficulty, however, can be easily ob- 
viated, if the teacher will divest himself of false 
modesty, and enforce neatness upon the scholars 
in their use of these buildings. There is, like- 
wise, nearly as great a destitution of wood 
houses as of privies; but twenty-two school 
houses in the county have houses for the protec- 
tion of wood, yet fifty-two districts say they | 
usually burn dry wood. The burning of dry 
wood is a desideratum to which the attention of | 
every district should be called, and no district, | 
however indigent, should be excused for neg- 
lecting this part of parental duty. Now, the 
majority of our districts attempt to warm their 
school houses with green wood; and the con- 
sequence is, in short winter days the teach- 
er’s efforts are so paralyzed, and the progress of 
the pupils so curtailed, that the school is com- 
paratively good for nothing, however well qua- | 


lified the teacher may be for his task, or how- | 
ever well inclined the children may be to im- | 
prove. Theattention of our school districts has | 
been called to the importance of having a year’s 
supply of wood in advance, fitted for the stove, 
through the medium of our county papers; and 
it is hoped that there will likewise be a refor- | 
mation in this important particular. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF TEACHING. 

The undersigned is enabled with much plea- | 
sure to inform the department, that the method 
of teaching 1s becoming much improved in this 
vicinity. That old, mechanical, and to the pu- | 
pil, irksome method of giving instruction, is, it 
is hoped, sinking into an undisturbed and ever- 
lasting repose. ‘Teachers are beginning to feel 
the importance of having apparatus, by which 
to demonstrate the studies; and parents to think 
that improvements recommended are not mere 
innovations. Nearly every school house in the | 
county has now suspended upon its walls a black 
board, the utility of which is appreciated by the | 
teacher; and pupils now, instead of being drilled | 
in that old routine of mechanical nonsense, are | 
interested and enlightened. Aside, however, | 
from the black board, and thatapparatus whieh | 
an inventive teacher may furnish for the time, 
there is nothing of any kind in the county for | 


demonstrating the respective studies, and thus | 


facilitating the progress of the scholars. | 


DISCIPLINE. | 
Formerly a school teacher was good for no- | 


| confines of a county. 


himself by a hair.” Children are reasonable 
beings, and just convince them of the disrespect 
they show their parents, their teacher and them. 
selves, by disobeying the orders of school ; make 
them understand how much more advantage. 
ous it will be for them tosubmit in every res- 
pect to the will of the teacher, and in nine-tenths 
of the cases, your object is accomplished. Ex- 
perience upon this subject compels to the fore- 
going conclusions. Both ways have been tho- 
roughly tried; and it is hoped that our teachers 
hereafter will institute every means possible 
before taking up the rod or the ferule, and let 
that be a dernier resort. 


LIBRARIES. 


The expectations of the friends of the district 
school libraries have not been so fully realized 
as could be wished. The books are, generally 
speaking, in a good state of preservation, and 
will probably remain so, for the very good rea- 
son that they arenot read enough to make them 
otherwise. It is painful that the munificence of 
our State is met with so much ingratitude, and 
so much intellectual apathy on the part of the 
inhabitants. There are many objections raised 
against the libraries, like the following: ‘‘ The 
regulations are too severe,” ‘‘ the books are 


| good for nothing,” &c. &e. The last objection 


has always been replied to with much fervency, 
and they have been defied to select a better as- 
sortment from the vast catalogue of books ex- 
tant For further particulars respecting the 
condition of our several schools, the synopsis, 
it is thought, will give you all the necessary in- 


| formation. 


The law which provides for the appointment 
of deputy superintendents has many prejudices 
against it in this county, especially in those 
towns where the schools are the most miserable; 
but it is believed that those prejudices are be- 
ginning to give way, and that ere long the office 


| will be considered as necessary as any other, 


whose jurisdiction does not extend beyond the 

D. H. STEVENS, 
Dep. Supt.of Com. Schools. 
Franklin Co., Sept.28, 1842. 





GENESEE COUNTY. 
CHARACTER OF TEACHERS. 

The teachers employed in winter are for the 
most part young men who resort to the business 
of teaching to acquire the means of pursuing 
some profession, or some business of life less 
arduous and perplexing to their minds and more 


| gratifying to their ambition. Consequently the 


powers and energies of their minds are not 
brought into exercise with that ambition to 
excel or desire to improve, that they otherwise 
would be if their means for a livelihood and 


| their aspirations for distinction were made to 


depend upon their reputation as teachers. Let 
sufficient encouragement be offered to the tal- 
ented young men of the country to make the 
business of teaching alike lucrative and honora- 
ble as a profession, and a guaranty might safely 
be given that a supply of competent teachers 
wou!d be found in the field, ready and willing to 


thing unless he governed with the rod and ferule, perform the arduous and responsible duties de- 
unless the ‘‘ children could trace the day’s dis- | volving upon them. The majority of teachers 
aters in the morning face;” but the characteris- | are not so much wanting in talent or science as 
lics of a good disciplinarian are found in one| defective in manner of teaching. One of the 
who, with ‘‘a gentle hand leads the elephant | most common faults of teachers is that of advan- 
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cing scholars too fast. Many of them are not 
sufficiently communicative and thorough in ex- 
plaining to their pupils therules and principles of 
the studies they are pursuing. The schools in 
summer are generally taught by females, many 
of them young and inexperienced, but generally 
competent ina knowledge of the branches to in- 
struct their pupils. Some of them have had 
several years experience, and plainly evince the 
adaptation of the female character to the purpo- 
ses of juvenileinstruction. The habit of speak- 
ing and pronouncing for scholars is one of the 
most common faults of the summer teachers. 
Its tendency is to make the scholars depend 
upon the teacher, and make but little or no effort 
himself. Indistinct articulation both in spelling 
and reading, is a very common fault, and not 
wholly confined to summer schools. Many of 
the most important branches of education very 
necessary to be understood by the youth of our 
country, are not introduced into our common 
schools. Even the most common forms in the 
business transactions of life are left to be atten- 
ded to at some future period, perhaps at a season 
in life when business requires a practical appli- 
cation of those rules and principles with which 
our youth should be made acquainted in the 
schools where they receive their early education. 
The duties of life in our civil and social rela- 
tions, do not occupy sufficient attention to im- 
press indelibly upon the mind those principles 
of moral rectitude that should be deeply instilled 
at an early season in life. Few of the princi- 
ples of our institutions, and the relations that 
we sustain to the peace of society and the pros- 
perity of the people, receive the attention of our 
youth until called to the discharge of those high 
and important duties that are soon to devolve 
upon them as citizens of this great republic. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


An evil of no inconsiderable magnitude is the 
establishment of private and select :chools. 
Wherever such schools are found in operation, 
the district schools, with few exceptions, are in 
a languishing condition. Neglected by the 
wealthy, they are left to be supported by those 
whoare less able, and take little interest in their 
prosperity. Noristhis all. Aristocratical dis- 
tinctions, prejudicial to the best interests of our 
country, are making an inroad upon the princi- 
ples of equality, that should be sedulously and 
effectually guarded against. Is it the contami- 
nating influence of children of limited advanta- 
ges that is to beavoided? Then let the support, 
the influence and association of those in high 
life extend the blessings of a general education, 
intellectual and moral, alike to all, whether rich 
or poor. Isit the incompetency of teachers and 
the ill adaptation of the district school house to 
the purposes of education, that induce a with- 
drawal from the district school? Then let there 
be a co-operation in the efforts of all to erect 
suitable buildings, and employ competent teach- 
ers; then by a united effort, with a careful and 
thorough supervision, the common school may 
be elevated to a standing and importance afford- 
ing the facilities for an education equal, if not 
superior, to the advantages now enjoyed in our 
higher seminaries of learning. 

DAVID NAY, 
Deputy Superintendent, Genesee county. 
October 5th, 1842. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
ScHoot Hovusres.—1. LocarTion. 


In a few instances school houses are favoura- 
bly located, being situated on dry, hard ground, 
in a retired though central part of the district, 
with a natural grove on the south, and east or 
west, (in one instance both,) with a pleasant 
prospect to the north. There are three school 
houses in ten towns, (about 1-60th the entire 
number,) thussituated. They occupy probably 
the most eligible situations in the several dis- 
tricts. 

But our school houses are usually located with- 
out reference either to taste or the health and 
comfort of the teacher or children. They are 
generally on one corner of public roads, and 
sometimes adjacent to a cooper’s shop, or be- 
tween a blacksmith’s shop and a saw-mill. 

They are not unfrequently placed upon the 
acute angle where a road forks, and sometimes 
in turning that angle, the travel is chiefly be- 
hind the school house. leaving it on a small trian- 
gle bounded on all sides by public roads. 

At other times the school house is situated on 
a very low and worthless piece of ground, with 
a sluggish stream of water passing under one 
corner of it, which, at certain seasons, degene- 
rates intoa merepuddle. Such a site is incom- 
parably more suitable for a wallowing place for 
swine, or for a duck puddle, than for a school 
house. 

Excepting in one village, the scholars univer- 
sally step from the school house directly into 
the highway. Indeed, school houses are fre- 
quently one-half into the highway and the other 
half in the adjacent field, as though they were 
unfit for either. This is the case even in some 
of our villages. In an enterprising village, one 
of the district school houses, situated on a pub- 
lic corner, is on the margin of one street, and 
projects several feet into the other, which is the 
principal street in the village. Carriages, in 
turning the corner, have considerably marred 
the house, and displaced the corner stone. 

School houses are sometimes situated in the 
middle of the highway, a portion of the travel be- 
ing on each side of them. When the scholars 
are engaged in their recreations, they are expos- 
ed to bleak winds and the inclemency of the 
weather one portion of the year, and to the 
scorching rays of the meridian sun during an- 
other portion. Moreover, their recreations must 
be conducted in the street, or they trespass upon 
their neighbors’ premises. Such situations can 
hardly be expected to exert the most favorable 
influence in the formation of the habits and 
character of the rising generation. 

I would respectfully suggest the propriety of lo- 
cating the school house on a piece of firm ground 
of liberal dimensions, at a suitable distance 
from the road, in a retired though central part 
of the district, in the midst of a natural or arti- 
ficial grove, inclosed by a suit=ble fence. The 
scholars could then enjoy their pastime in a 
pleasant and healthful yard, where they had a 
right to be, protected alike from the scorching 
sun and the wintry blast. They need then no 
longer be hunted as trespassers upon their neigh- 
bors’ premises, as they now frequently are. 


2.—Si1zE AND REsPIRATION. 


Although there is a great variety in the di- 
mensions of school houses, yet there are few 
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less than 16 by 18 feet on the ground, and fewer 
still larger than 24 by 30 feet. Exclusive of en- 
try and elosets, when they are furnished with 
these appendages, school houses are not usually 
larger than 20 by 24 feet on the ground, and 7 
feetin heighth. They are indeed more frequent- 
ly smaller than larger. School houses of these 
dimensions have a capacity of 3,360 cubic feet, 
and are usually occupied by at least forty-five 
scholars in the winter season. Not unfrequent- 
ly sixty or seventy, and occasionally more than 
a hundred scholars occupy a room of this size. 

A simple arithmetical computation will abun- 
dantly satisfy any person whois acquainted with 
the composition of the atmosphere, the influence 
of respiration upon its fitness to sustain animal 
life, and the quantity of air that enters the 
Jungs at each inspiration, that a school room of 
the preceding dimensions does not contain a suf. 
ficient quantity of air to sustain the healthy re- 
spiration of even forty-five scholars, three hours, 
the usual length of each session ; and frequently 
the school house is imperfectly ventilated be- 
tween the sessions at noon,or, indeed, for several 
days in succession. 

It isascertained by analysis, that the air we 
breathe is composed chiefly of the two gases oz- 
ygen and nitrogen united, in ratio of 1 to 4 by vol- 
ume, with exceedingly small but variable quanti- 
ties of carbonic acid and aqueous vapor. No 
other mixture of these or any other gases will 
sustain healthy respiration. The chief chemi- 
cal properties of the atmosphere are owing to 
the presence of oxygen. Nitrogen, which con- 
stitutes about four-fifths of its volume, has been 
supposed to act as a mere diluent to the orygen. 
Increase the. proportion of oxygen in the atmos- 
phere, and the circulation and respiration be- 
come tuo rapid, and the system generally be- 
comes highly excited : diminish the proportion 
of oxygen, and the circulation and respiration 
become too slow, weakness and lassitude ensue, 
and a sense of heaviness and uneasiness per- 
vades the entire system Air/loses, during each 
respiration, a portion of its orygen and gains an 
equal quantity of carbonic acid, which is an ac- 
tive poison. When mixed with the atmospheric | 
air in theratio of 1 to4, it extinguishes animal 
life. It is this gas that is produced by burning 
charcoal in a confined portion of common air. 
Its effect upon the system is well known to ev- 
ery reader of our newspapers. It causes dim- 
ness of sight, weakness, dullness, a difficulty 
of breathing, and ultimately apolery and death. 

Respiration produces the same effect upon air 
as the burning of charcoal does. It converts its 
oxygen, which isthe aliment of animal life, in- 
to the carbonic acid, which, let it be remember- 
ed, is an active poison. Says Dr. Turner in his 
celebrated work on chemistry, ‘‘ An animal can- 
not live in air which is unable to support com- | 
bustion.” Says the same author again, ‘‘ An} 
animal cannot live in air which contains suffi- | 
cient carbonic acid for extinguishing a candle.” 
It will presently be seen why these quotations 
are made. 

It is stated in several medical works, that the 
quantity of air that enters the lungs at each in- 
spiration of an adult, varies from 32 to 40 cubic 
inches. To establish more definitely some data 
upon which a calculation might safely be based, 
I conducted an experiment whereby I ascertain. 





ed the medium, and (very nearly) uniform quan- 


tity of air that entered the lungs of myself and 
four young men, was 36 cubic inches, and that 
respiration is repeated once in three seconds, or 
twenty times a minute. I also ascertained that 
respired air will not support combustion, a truth 
that I have never seen stated, and one too, that 
although several times sought of members of 
the medical profession, I have never but once 
heard suggested, and that was since the experi- 
ment was conducted. This last truth, taken in 
connection with the quotations just made, estab- 
lishes another and a more important truth, viz: 
that air once respired will not further sustain ani- 
mallife. That part of the experiment by which 
it was ascertained that respired air will not sup- 
port combustion, was conducted as follows : 

I introduced a lighted taper into an inverted 
receiver, which contained seven quarts of at- 
mospheric air, and placed the mouth of the re- 
ceiver into a vessel of water. The taper burnt 
with its wonted brilliancy about a minute, and 
growing dim gradually, became extinct at the 
expiration of three minutes. I then filled the 
receiver with water, andinverting it, placed its 
mouth beneath the surface of the same fluid in 
another vessel. I next removed the water from 
the receiver by supplying its place with respir. 
ed air, exhaled through an inverted syphon. I 
then introduced the lighted taper into the receiv- 
er of inspired air, by which it was immediately 
extinguished. Several persons present then re- 
ceived a quantity of respired air into their lungs, 
whereupon the premonitory symptoms of apo- 
plexy, as already given, ensued. The experi- 
ment was conducted with much care, and sever- 
al times repeated inthe presence of a respecta- 
ble member of the medica! profession, a profes- 
sor of chemistry, and several literary gentlemen, 
to their entire satisfaction. 

Upon the result of this experiment, which 
agrees with the statements quoted from Turner’s 
Chemistry, are based the following calculation 
andconclusion: 1. The quantity of air breathed 
by 45 persons in three hours is 3375 cubic feet. 
2. Air once respired will not sustain animal life. 
3. The school room was estimated to possess a 
capacity of 3360 cubic feet, 15 cubic feet less 
than is necessary to sustain healthy respiration. 
4. Were 45 persons, whose lungs possess the es- 
timated capacity, placed in an air-tight room of 
the preceding dimensions, anj could they breathe 
pure air till it was once respired, and then enter 
upon its second respiration, they would all die 
with the apoplexy in less than ten minutes after 
the expiration of a three hours’ session. ; 

From the nature of the case these conditions 
cannot conveniently be fulfilled ; but numerous 
instances of fearful approximation exist. We 
have no air-tight houses ; but in our latitude, 
comfort requires that rooms which are to be oc- 
cupied by children in the winter season, be made 
very close. The dimensions of rooms are fre- 
quently narrowed, that the warm breath may 
diminish the amount of fuel necessary to pre- 
serve a comfortable temperature, whereby the 
expense will bediminished. The quantity of air 
which children breathe is somewhat less than I 
have estimated ; but the derangement resulting 
from breathing impure air, in their case, Is great- 
er than in the case of adults, whose constitutions 
are matured, and who are hence less suscepti- 
ble of injury. It is also true in many schools 
that the number in attendance is considerably 
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greater than | have estimated. Moreover, in 
many instances, a great proportion of the lar- 
ger scholars will! respire the estimated quantity 
of air. Again, all the air in the room is not re- 
spired once, before a portion of it is breathed the 
second, or even the third or fourth time. The 
atmosphere is not suddenly changed from _puri- 
ty to impurity, from a healthful to an infectious 
state. Were it so, the change being more per- 
ceptible, would be seenand felt too, and a reme- 
dy would be sought and applied. But because 
the change is gradual it is not the less fearful in 
its consequences. Inaroom occupied by 45 per- 
sons, the first minute, 32,400 cubic inches of air 
impart their entire vitality to sustain animal 
life, and mingling with the atmosphere of the 
room proportionably deteriorate the whole mass. 
Thus are abundantly sown in early life the fruit- 
ful seeds of disease and premature death. 

This detail shows conclusively, sufficient cause 
for that uneasy, listless state of feeling which 
is so prevalentin crowded school rooms. It ex- 
plains why children who are docile at home are 
mischievous in school ; and why those who are 
troublesome at home are unmanageable at 
school. It discloses the true cause why so ma- 
ny teachers who are pleasant and amiable in 
the ordinary domestic and social relations, are 
sour and fretful in the school room. The ever 
active children who cannot study successfully, 
engage in mischief as their only alternative. 
The irritable teacher, who can hardly look with 
complaisance upon good behaviour, is disposed 
to magnify the most trifling departures from the 
rules of propriety. Thescholars are continually 
becoming more ungovernable, and the teacher 
more unfit to govern them. Thus broils are 
generated which foment till an unhappy explo- 
sion ensues. Week after week the scholars be- 
come less and less attached to their teacher, and 
he, in turn, becomes less interested in them. 
The trustees and patrons become dissciisfied, 
and what is the result? Very few teachers, es- 
pecially male teachers, have the charge of the 
same school more than one season, and not un- 
frequently they leave before their time of ser- 
vice expires. 

This detail explains also why so many chil- 
dren are unable to attend school at all, or be- 
come unwell so soon after commencing to at- 
tend, when their health is sufficient to engage 
in other pursuits. The number of scholars an- 
swering the description is greater than most 
persons are aware of. In one district in this 
county, it is acknowledged to be emphatically 
true in the case of not less than twenty-five schol- 
ars. Indeed, in that same district, more than 
one hundred scholars annually suffer sensible in- 
convenience from occupying an old and partially 
decayed house, of too narrow dimensions, with 
very limited facilities for ventilation. The evil, 
although known, is suffered to exist, notwith- 
standing the district is worth more than $300,000. 
And what is true of this school is, with a few 
variations, true in the case of severalothers. It 
also explains why the business of teaching has 
acquired, and justly too, the reputation of being 
unhealthy. 

There is, however, no reason why the health 
of either teacher or pupils should sooner fail in 
a well regulated school, taught in a house 
properly constructed and suitably warmed and 
ventilated, than in almost any other business. 
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If it were not so, an unswerable argument might 
be framed against the existence of schools, and © 
it might clearly be shown that it was policy, 
nay, duty to close at once and forever the eleven 
thousand school houses of New-York, and the 
80,000 of the nation, and leave the rising genera- 
tion to ‘‘perish for the lack of knowledge.” But 
our condition in thisrespect is not hopeless. The 
evil in question may be effectually remedied by 
one or both of the following methods: 1. By 
enlarging the house. 2. Which is easier, cheaper 
and more effectual, by frequent and thorough 
ventilation. It would be well, however, to unite 
the two methods. 

Before dismissing this subject, I will refer to 
a school which I visited during the past winter, 
in which the magnitude of the evil under con- | 
sideration was clearly developed. Five of the © 
citizens of the district attended me in my visit 
to the school. We arrived at the school house 
about the middle of the afternoon. It was a 
close, new house, 18 by 24 feet on the ground, 
two feet less in one direction, than the house 
concerning which this calculation is made. 
There were present 43 scholars, the teacher, 
5 patrons and myself, making 50 in all. Imme- 
diately after entering the school house, one of 
the trustees remarked to me, ‘‘I believe our 
school house is too tight to be healthy.” I made 
no reply, but secretly resolved, that I would 
sacrifice my comfort for the remainder of the 
afternoon, and hazard my health, and my life 
even, to test the accuracy of the opinions I had 
entertained on this important subject. Imarked 
the uneasiness and dulness of all present, espe- 
cially of the patrons, who had been accustomed 
to breathe a purer atmosphere. School contin- 
ued an hour and a half, at the close of which I 
was invited to make some remarks. I arose to 
do so, but was unable to proceed, till I opened 
the outer door, and snuffed, a few times, the 
purer air without. When I had partially re- 
covered my wonted vigor, I observed with de- 
light the renovating influence of the current of 
air that entered the door, mingling with and 
gradually displacing the fluid poison that filled 
the room and was about to do the work of death. 
It seemed as though | were standing at the 
mouth of a huge sepulthre in which the dead 
were being restored tolife. After a short pause, 
I proceeded with a few remarks, chiefly, how- 
ever, on the subject of respiration and veptila- 
tion. The trustees, who had just tested their 
accuracy and bearing upon their comfort and 
health, resolved immediately to provide for 
ventilation according to the suggestions about to 
be given. When I next heard from the neigh- 
borhood, their arrangements were effected. Be- 
fore leaving the house on that occasion, I was 
informed an evening meeting had been attended 
there the preceding week, which they were ne- 
cessitated to dismiss before the ordinary exer- 
cises were conchided, because, as they said, 
‘* we all got sick, and the candles went almost 
out.” Little did they realize, probably, that 
the light of life became just as nearly ex- 
linct as did the candles. Had they remained 


there a little longer, both would have gone out 
together, and there would have been reacted the 
memorable tragedy of the b/ack hole in Calcutta, 
into which were thrust a garrison consisting of 
146 persons, 123 of whom perished miserably in 
a few hours, being suffocated by the confined air. 
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DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


This valuable periodical which the munificence 
of the State has provided for every school district, 
is generally received by the trustee or clerk to 
whom it is directed, and read with interest and 


profit. The numbers are usually carefully pre- | 


served, until the close of the volume, for binding. 
When bound, the majority of districts will con- 
sider it among the most valuable works in their 
district libraries. In some instances, however, 
where it is most needed, it is not taken regularly 
from the post-office. The numbers taken are 
sometimes unread, and so dirtied and worn as 
to render them unfit for binding. In several 
cases it has, to my knowledge, lain in the post- 
office six months or more, because neither the 
person to whom it was directed, nor any citizen 
of the district, had sufficient interest in its peru- 
sal and preservation to advance the postage. 

Our best teachers, and those who desire to 
improve themselves and their schools, are gene- 
rally glad of an »pportunity to subscribe for the 
* Journal,” and read it with much satisfaction. 
There are, however, two classes of teachers 
who do not subscribe for it. 1. Those who 
teach for the pay. merely, and who would wil- 
lingly read it were it gratuitous, but who are not 
sufficiently interested in their personal improve- 
ment, or Welfare of their schools, to spay fifty 
cents a year for a literary journal. Those 
who have stereotyped their opinions, and who 
think and say ‘“‘it would be sheer nonsense” 
for them to read anything on the subject of 
teaching, their own experience having placed 
them beyond the reach of improvement. I have 
met with several of the tormer description, and 
a few of the latter.. If they would but come to 
to the light, I think their deeds would be re- 
proved. IRA MAYHEW, 

Dept. Supt. southern sec. Jefferson county. 

Adams, Nov. 30, 1842. 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


{The following sketch of the school room as 


it usually is, and as it always should be, will, 
we trust, reach the eleven thousand teachers of 
New-York, and impel them to go and do like- 
wise. We fear that another such school room 
as Oppenheim can boast, is not to be found in 
our borders. Who is the teacher? His, or 
rather her name, for it is, we doubt not, wo- 
man’s influence that works these miracles, 
should be chronicled.—Ep. ] 


{From the Fulton County Democrat.]} 


‘Give to your children a neat and cleanly and | 


tasteful school room, and they will feel a motive 

to cultivate, not only in the room, but in them- 
selves, neatness and order and decorum; while, 
at the same time, the acquisition of knowledge 
becomes associated in their minds with all that 
which is pureand lovely audagreeable. Instead 
of this, the associations are too often with a 
painful confinement on a narrow board, within 
low and ragged and discolored walls; amidst 
nauseous vapors, exhaled from three or four 
score pair of lungs; surrounted with dirty and 
mutilated benches, with tattered quills, and 
sheets and cores and paper scraps, and things | 
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unnamable, strewed along the aisles and nies 


And who would expect, in such a place, the 


cultivation of these habits of neatness and deco. . 


rum, Which you would cherish in your child as 
chief ornaments ?’ 

The foregoing, Mr. Editor, is from the District 
School Journal, and the views of the writer so 
fully accord with mine, that I thought to ask 
you to give it an insertion in your paper, together 
with a sketch of one I found in my rambles, in 
the town of Oppenheim ; believing its condition 
to be what all might and should be, and hoping 
that other teachers who read this may ‘ go and 
do likewise.’ 


THE CONTRAST. 

The floor, desks and seats, are kept in the 
nicest possible manner, nothing x more ‘ neat and 
cleanly,’ and‘ tasteful’ too, as the walls are orna- 
mented with numerous wreaths of evergreens 
nicely wrought; an in the windows and on the 
desks, were placet boxes and flower pots of va- 
rious kine Is of plants, just springing into life and 
bloom, soon to fill the atmosphere of the room 
with their ‘sweet perfumes,’ instead of those 

nauseous vapors,’ Which in consequence of a 
want of attention to cleanliness and ventilation, 
are too often found there. In addition to the 
above the teacher had furnished a Globe, seve- 
ral maps, a clock, black board, several mats or 
cushions for small scholars to rest their heads 
upon, while indulging in their usual naps ; two 
water pails, one containing water to drink—the 
other for cleansing purposes, dippers, wash ba- 
sin, soap, towel and combs; and no scholar is 
allowed to remain in the school room, with face 
and hands unclean, or hairuncombed. In addi- 
tion to a very good supply of reading books, 
every scholar capable of writing was furnished 
with a writing book made in the nicest manner, 
made alike, and kept as nicely as they were 
made, and every scholar, from the least to the 
greatest, furnished with aslate and pencil; and 
I believe mostly at the expense of the teacher. 
In regard to the studies pursued in the school, it 
may be weil to state that all the scholars read 
in the testament; all practice declamation ; all 
are taught vocal music; all that can, write 
compositions, and all whether they can write or 
not, are required to compose a sentence every 
day and repeat it at the close of the school at 
night; all are taught the real sounds of the 
alphabet, and consequently are taught their na- 
ture and power; and what is not less important, 
all the scholars appeared to be interested in the 
exercises of the school, ani content with their 
condition.—The teacher is in the practice of 


_interrogating the scholars upon their reading 


and other lessons, a practice that should more 
generally prevail, as in my humble opinion, it 
is one of the greatest improvements in the mode 
of teaching, that has been introduced into our 
schools. The scholars, also, are required to 
learn the definitions of words in common use, 
which is highly important to all, and should, in 
every school, be attended to. I found a class 
studying Physiology ,an] I believe it is the first 
school in the country, in which the study of that 
important science has been introduced. Prof. 
Emerson says, ‘ Next in importance to the indis- 


pensable arts which are at the base of all in- 
struction, anl before Geography and History, is 
Phy siology, the laws of our own constitution ; 
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and should in some way, be taught in every | Mr. Rochester of Monroe, writes, ‘I have been 
school.’ | occupied lately in addressing public meetings main- 


The scholars are interrogated at the close of | jy on the subject of enlarging and strengthening the 
the school each day, in relation to their conduct, ‘districts. Iam much encouraged to persevere in 


: . 
pean eg char ee B: a = oe } the effort; the incipient measures have been taken 
quired to state the particulars, and an account | for consolidating several districts and building large 
is kept of them. The practice is a good one, if | school houses, for schools of two or more depart- 
it tends to induce in the minds of the scholars, | ments. ‘The schools of this kind established in this 


a love of pure unvarnished truth ; but should it | 
have the effect in the least degree to induce them | 
to vary from, or conceal the truth, then of 
course, the practice is bad, and should be discon.- | 
tinued. F. B. SPRAGUE, 
Sup’t. Schools, Fulton Co. | 
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THE COMMON SCHOOL LAW. 

















The next Journal will contain the law rela- | 
tive to common schools as it now stands, with | 
the various amendments made during the last | 
four years. In December we shall publish a 
full exposition by the State Superintendent, of 
the several statutes, showing the duties impos- 
ed upon the inhabitants of districts, Trustees, 
Town and County Superintendents, and explain- | 
ing the more complex parts of the law. 








DISTRICTING. 





This subject demands a careful examination. | 
Were it well understood by the people, not only 
would their schools be better, but thousands of dol- 
lars would be saved, which are now needlessly 
wrung from their hard earnings. We cannot at 
this time attempt its full exposition; our object is 
simply to call attention to a contrast, which the 


| 


towns of this county have forced on our attention. | 
! 


WES7T ERLO. GUILDERLAND. 


Area, 39,420 acres. | Area, 34,630 acres. 
No. of school children, 943. | No. of school child. 858. 

Child. in atten. July 24, 321. | Chil. in atten. July 12,237. ! 
No. Dist. Sch. houses, 22.* ( No. Dist. Sch. houses, 10. | 


The people of Westerlo support more than dou- | 
ble the number of teachers, build and keep in re- 
pair more than double the number of school hou- 
ses, with all the incidental expenses of fuel, inspec- 
tion, &c., and have no better schools than those of 
Guilderland:: 

And why is this? The schools would be better, 
and the rates lighter, if the districts were large; and 
all will agree, thatachild had better go a mile anda 
half to a good school, than a few rods to a bad one. 
It is because the school officers have misunderstood 
or negi¢cted their duty, and in their wish to favor 
this or that individual or neighborhood, have sacri- 
ficed the interests of the town and their schools. 

We are glad that this subject is receiving due at- 
tention from many of our county superintendents. 


j 





* Mr. Robbins, the zealous superintendent of Wes- 
terlo, is <——— the subject of re-districting the town. 
It will be discussed at Chesterville on the 10th of Octo- 


' 
} 
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county a year ago, have more than realized the an- 
ticipations of their friends and patrons.” 

Similar movements are making in other counties; 
while in every part of our state, union schools are 
opening in our prosperous villages. Within the 
last week, we learn from Arcade, Lyons and Sene- 
ca Falls, that the people are determined to make 
their public schools their best schools, by consoli- 
dating districts and securing an efficient organiza- 
tion. 

We shall soon return to this subject, and main- 
tain the proposition that it is the duty of county and 
town superintendents to save the money and improve 
the schools of the people, by strengthening the dis- 
tricts. Then we may have cheap schools and good 
schools, where our youth may receive as good an 
English education as can be obtained in any acade- 
my in the state. 





OHIO—THE MARIETTA SCHOOL. 





A gentleman who has examined the best 
schools in the eastern and western States, ranks 
the Marietta school before all others, for its re- 


sults in the formation and development of char- 


acter, and with the best in the country in its 
successful prosecution of study. We hope the 
following account of it willlead teachers to a 
careful comparisun of their own methods with 
those of a teacher whose success entitles him 
to speak with authority on this subject. 

Mr. Scott condemns all use of the rod. He, 
we doubt not, does notrequire it. And we 
hope the day is not far distant, when we can 
dispense with it in all our schools.—Ep. 


Marietta, August 21st, 1843. 

Dear Str—On my return from Boston, a few 
weeks since, I found your letter making inqui- 
ries relative to Mr. Scott’s school. I handed 
yonr letter to him, believing he could give the 
desired information better than I can. He 
manifested some reluctance, on account of the 
impossibility of spreading on paper the whole 
system. He regards his statements as quite im- 
perfect. : 

Permit me further to observe, that the busi- 
ness of most of my life has been teaching, (most 
of the time for 25 years) and it would probably 
be as difficult to convince meas my friend Scott, 
that the rod was ever necessary to sustain good 
order inschool. My plan, however, differed in 
one or two of what I regard as important parti- 
culars, from his. I have often visited his school, 


and regard him as a first rate disciplinarian ; 
but think his time rather too much broken up. 





ber, after the Teachers’ Drill. 


My exercises were much longer than his, and 
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I never allowed any communications in school, their teacher and his authority ; and this can be 
except for special reasons. done only by treating them with uniform kind- 

For offences which required more attention ness, friendship and courtesy. The exercise of 
than reproof, lying or profane swearing for in- , arbitrary power will never produce self-respect 
stance, the following was considered a good|in the minds of those who are its subjects. I 
course: The whole class, to which the offender | appeal to the experience of every one to sustain 
belonged, was called out with him. To them it| tnis assertion. Why not, then, reverse the sys- 
was stated that one of their number had done; tem? Why not make use of such means as 
what I considered wrong, but it was always | would be most agreeable, most efficient, if ap- 
well to consult the bible and see how that would plied to ourselves as the subjects of a higher au- 
direct us ; remarking that no further notice would | thority? Indeed, sir, I am firmly of opinion, 
be taken of the:matter till next morning, when | that if teachers would but study their own dis- 
I should expect each one. to come prepared | positions and become acquainted with their ha- 





to prove from the bible, that the act was either | 
rightor wrong. At the time appointed, the pre- 
pared texts were read by the class in succession. | 
I have been astonished to witness the mass of 
evidence which, in this way, would be brought 
to bear against the offence. And the pupil would 
feel that he was reproved by a higher power than 
man. The offender was then informed of the 
evil tendency of his course, in destroying his own | 
reputation, and thereby unfitting him for respec- | 
tability and usefulness. A vote of forgiveness ' 
was sometimes taken, and the class admonished | 
to treat him with the same kindness as though | 
he had not been guilty, so long as he should me- | 
rit such treatment by good behaviour. The ef- | 
fect on the whole school was wonderful. I never | 
found a repetition of the course necessary with | 
the same scholar, and seldom in the same school. | 
Let teachers pursue something like this course, 
and I repeat, the rod will never, no NEv ER, be | 
needed in school. 

Pardon me, sir; you asked me for Mr. Scott’s 
system : I have given you a part of mine. 

You speak of having senta copy of Col. Young’s 
lastreport. It has not reached me. Should be 
much obliged for one. 

Very respectfully yours, 
WM. SLOCOMB. | 

Francis DwicutT, Esq. 

P.S. We have a Common School Aésociation | 
in our county. The annual meeting takes place | 
the first Tuesday in November. Should be much | 
obliged to you for any topics for discussion, or | 


any hints to aid us in our enterprise. | 


ee | 

Mr. Stocomsp—Dear Sir—You ask my views 
upon school government, and wish to know how 
I discipline and instruct my pupils. Knowirg 
you to have been many years successfully enga- 
ged in teaching, and that you still feel a lively 
interest in whatever may conduce to the advance- 
ment of education, I most cheerfully comply, 
trusting, at the same time, you will expect no 
more than a mere outline of my system, as this 
is all my limits will allow of. 

I begin, then, with government—school go- , 
vernment ; the all-important point: for unless 
this is first secured, all subsequent efforts to ad- | 
vance the school will be unavailing. The grand 
question, then, is, how is this object to be at- | 
tained ? How shall a teacher acquire so entirea 
control over his scholars, as that he shall have 
no difficulty in managing them? Should he de- | 
pend upon moral influence, or ought he to em- 
ploy physical force, or will he best succeed by 
combining both? I answer, the object will be 
most easily accomplished by pursuing such a 
course as will create in the minds of the scho-| 
lars self-respect, and consequently a respect for 


bits of temper, and employ the result of this 
self-examination, they would seldom fail of suc- 
cess. I will show you how I deal with my pu- 
pils. If I desire a favor of a child, I request, 
rather than command it; a willing and prompt 
compliance ef course follows. If the child asks 
a reasonable favor of me, I pleasantly grant it ; 
if unreasonable, I do not repel it with harshness, 
but mildly, though firmly refuse, assigning, if 
convenient, my reasons therefor—and inasmuch 
as I am always pleased with the civility of oth- 
ers, I endeavor to be uniformly courteous to my 
pupils, induciug thereby a corresponding de- 
portment on their part. Again, as it affords me 
no great gratification to feel conscious that I am 
esteemed by others a simpleton, I am led to sup- 
pose that my scholars will be none the better 
pleased with being treated as though they pos- 
sessed neither sense, gratitude nor affection. 
And further : knowing that the desire of praise 
is a predominant principle in my own nature, 
and a grand incentive to do right. I conclude it 
not enough that children merely escape punish- 
ment when they do no wrong; but that they 
should receive commendation for doing well: 
and more than all, as I do not like to have my 
actions watched by others, but am happy in pos- 
sessing their confidence, I do not think it either 
generous or politic to evince to my pupils that 
constant distrust which tells them I cannot trust 
them out of my sight. On the contrary, I would 
have them feel that Iam desirous of confiding 
in them ; that the success and enjoyment of the 
school depends more upon their determination 


to govern themselves, than upon mine to govern 


them. I aim tomake them understand that they 
are co-workers with me—that without a cheer- 
ful and hearty co-operation, the business of 
teaching would be a most intolerable drudgery, 
instead of being, as it is, a truly delightful oc- 
cupation—a source of the most permanent en- 
joyment. Tinterest them in all the affairs of the 
school, and make a free and continual delegation 
of power to thera,—haring them understand, of 
course, that the supreme authority is reserved 
in my own hands, I being alone responsible for 
its exercise. Thus I teach them self respect 


_ and self-control—never losing sight of this great 


maxim, that all government is defective that 
does not teach others to govern themselves. 

As for punishing scholars, I care not in what 
way, for every trifling offence, I very much dis- 
like it. It doubtless is sometimes proper to re- 
strain them, which may be done by denying 
them certain privileges of the school ; but this 
they should be made to regard, not as positive 
punishment, but as a necessary distinction; 
which the teacher sees fit to make between those 
who regard and those who disobey his require- 
ments. For higher misdemeanors, I would or- 
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dinarily detain the offender after school hours, lida an to prepare for spelling, and this exer- 
and then freely though kindly admonish him; but | cise closes the work of the forenoon. The af- 
in no case woul: I resort to the barbarous prac- | ternoon is occupied in much the same manner, 
tice of using the rod. No, never; I would not | differing only in the kinds of employment; the 
degrade a scholar in his own esteem, for to do | periods of Jabor and rest being as strictly adhe- 


so would but destroy all self-respect, and place | 


him beyond, I would almost say, the power of 
even moral influence. No, sir; I would never 
make use of such means as would only beget a 
more unkind feeling toward myself, and conse- 
quently a more determined oppositicn to my au- 
thority ; thus increasing the evil I wish to reme- 
dy. Ido not choose to employ an antidote which 
wil! only serve to increase the deman‘ for it.— 
I would rather diminish than augment the amount 
of my labor, and to whipa child once to-day for 
a misdemeanor, is but preparing him to merit 
two flagellations to-morrow. 

You inquire respecting the constitution and 
by-laws under which my school is conducted. 
I have neither; I never submit a constitution, 
nor write a rule. Like a German teacher of 
much experience, when asked by one visiting 
his school, ‘* Where is your code of laws?” I 
answer, ‘‘I am the code :” I make laws only as 
they become necessary. If an improper habit is 
known to prevail among my scholars, I call their 
attention to it, and publicly admonish them, and 
its prohibition becomes a law. In this way are 
all my laws enacted. I study to avoid multiply- 
ing rules, knowing that children’s memories are 
short, and many rules are vexatious to them. I 
think’ it better to teach my pupils to avoid evil 
practices, not because I have any laws against 
them, but because they are themselves wrong— 
wrong at all times and under all circumstances. 

But though we have no written statutes, we 
have, nevertheless, a system of arrangements, 
by the Strict observ ance of which, the business 
of the school is carried pleasantly ‘and progress. 
ively onward ; and this being a part of the infor- 
mation you desired, I will endeavor to furnish 
it, which I cannot do perhaps ina better way, 
than by giving an account of the business of a 
day, our regulations being subject to but little 
variation. As method is the thing to be mainly 
relied upon, we make it a point to observe it 
with almost uniform precision. ‘‘ One thing at 
a time, and this at its proper time,” is our mot- 
to. Well, then, the school being called to order! 
and the signal given for study, the scholars all 
attend to the tasks assigned them for half an! 
hour, observing meanwhile the strictest silence. 
A signal is now given for rest, at which they 
have liberty to speak or leave their places, if! 
necessary, during an interval of two minutes. 
Order is again restored, and the classes form to | 
read, each class havingits monitor Aspecified 
time is allowed for this exercise, which being ' 
up, the next lessons are pointed out, and another 
signal marks the hour for recitation. This also 
hasits appropriate time. A record is now made 
of the several performances, and then comes a 
recess. After this, a short time is allotted to 
any business proper to come before the school, 
such as choosing officers, appointing committees, 
&c. ; or this period may be spent in giving in- | 
structions in such branches as may be advan. | 
tageously attended to by the whole school to- 
gether, such as the tables in arithmetic, punctu- 
ation, and the outlines of geography ; which ge. | 
neral exercise being through, we are again ready a 
for study. A reasonable time is allowed the ; 


/ tools, with which he works. 


red to as before. 
Thus, by an orderly distribution of time, ap- 


| propriating to each of the school room duties its 


just proportion, the confusion and perplexity 
usually complained of, is, in our school, almost 
entirely avoided. Everything goes along plea- 
santly and smoothly, and the interest and satis 
faction of the scholars is proporticnal to the re- 
gularity with which the business of the school 
is conducted. 

Such, sir, is the system, or rather imperfect 
outline of the system, of government anid disci- 
pline adopted in my school. I would not, of 
course, pretend that it is preferable to any oth- 
er—that it is even worthy of being adopted. I 
will only say, that I myself am well satisfied 
with it—having tested it in a school averaging 
eighty pupils, for at least eight years. I am 
apprehensive we may differ in some particulars, 
but I trust we shali coincide so far as relates to 
general principles. However this may be, I 
leave you at liberty to make such use of my 


views as you may think proper. 
Tan, sir, most respectfully yours. &e. 
THEODORE SCOTT. 


Mr. 


Wirtrtam Srocomn. 





(For the District School Journal.) 


BIOGRAPHY FOR SCHOOLS. 


Among the great instruments of popular edu- 
cation are books—books are the first thing de- 
manded by the professed teacher, the especial 
He anid his instru- 
ment must operate together. If the teacher is 
a moral man, and teaches principally for# mo- 
ralend, the book he employs must be moral like- 
wise. If he is wise, and cultivates the reason 
of his disciple, then must the book with which 
the teacher and the taught communicate be ra- 
tional—fitted to the mind of his pupil, and to 
the design of his education. Of course then, 
the first book is milk for babes, and the strength 
of the aliment is increased as the vigor of the 
understanding increases. Moral ideas may be 
communicated to the youngest child unler in- 
struction, but moral treatises are to be left for 
him when he comes to the age of self-instruc- 
tion. Now we know no better way to make 
‘moral ideas clear, than teaching by examples 

The teachers of every age have been, of our 
opinion in this matter. The highest authority in 
teaching ; he who spake as never man spake, 
taught in parables. He commanded men to be- 
come as little children, and then, in their newly 
acquired docility, he taught them by plain sig- 
nificant examples ;—it was on!y when their 
| hearts were hardened that they could not under- 
|stand him. The Scriptures abound with exam- 
‘ples of vice and virtue, that are not parables, 
but facts without need of interpretati jon—such 
as the virtue of Joseph and its recompense—the 
sin of David and his remorse—the degeneracy 
of Solomon from his wisdom, and his conse- 


quent weariness of all the glories of this life. 
In the education of children we may proceed 
in the same manner as we should, beginning 
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with the New Testament and going back to| we need in our schools lessons of wisdom. 
the old. Wemay begin with the parable, the| Wherewith shall a young mancleanse his way? 
tale, the well-devised fiction, but let us soon go} First, by learning what the way is. There can 
beyond tothe naked truth. We may begin with ! be no better guides than might be collected in a 
Frank and Ros»mond, with the youngest rea-| popular volume from ancient and modern hisio- 
der, but we must not suffer the child to remain| ry. From it the young would learn veneration 
long inthe world of fable ; we must lead him | for their own nature,—for the image of God as 
on to the history of true men—not the political, | it has appeared in those who have been “ lights 
the martial history ; but the heart-history, the|of the world, and fathers of mankind ;’—and 
life-history of such as have been the benefactors | from such enlightment they would take courage 
of mankind. If we showa boy aship, surely] to build themselves up in good works. Being 
he will admire navigation more when he knows | shown the difference between the true improve- 
how the great Columbus used it as the science! ment and the utter perversion of the human 
that guided his vessel from the eastern to the, soul, they would, by God’s blessing on his own 
western hemisphere. And what manner ofman| means, choose the good part that could not be 
was this Columbus? Why did he, more than] taken from them. ELiza. 
other men, his contemporaries, ever discover 
America? Because he loved truth and sought 4 eas 
it ;—because he cultivated his mind, and ob- THE JOURNAL. 
tained larger views of the human destiny ;—be- AN APPEAL TO TOWN SUPERINTENDENTS. 
cause he meant to serve God and man, and 
sought cut his own path in that service ; and} Mr. Dwicut—Dear Sir:—On the first page of 
because, having planned great enterprises, he | the Journal for September. I perceive the General 
overcame all obstacles by indomitable perseve- | Super:ntendent requires the Town Superintendents 
rance ;—and moreover, he was honorable, just, | to secure the regular reception and careful pre- 
and devout. servation of that paper, in their several school dis- 
In like manner all duty may be illustrated to | tricts. It is sapere — ww one copy = 
the young of both sexes. Does achild inquire es i eee ae He Sitiad oat doe anknet 
what is philanthropy? He may read notices of oft on ae ere Ae y access to the laws and or- 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry ; and if a boy | 9° ) 


F , ders relating to the schools, and avail themselves 
or girl conclude that the excursive benevolence | of the information which it gathers on the subject 


of these exalted examples is above his or her | of popular education, from every partof the Siate, 
reach and imitation, then let the reader be made | and from abroad. But it is a fact that in a multi- 
acquainted with Oberlin and his humble agent, | tude of instances, the Journal has not reached its 
Louisa Schepler. From actual life, virtue must | destination, or has failed of doing the good intend- 
derive its first rudiments, and its best counsels. ;ed- a , sees sail i 
There is in the human breast, a natural sympa-| , ‘The inve-tigation ee as case ts 
thy with life. A moral principle to be good and | 0, the town superiniencents; and I rejoice to see 
Hicacions | Officially announced as a part of their duty, to see 
efficacious, for a rule of human conduct must be that the Journal reaches the distriet to which it is 
— “oo it.“ What wi pie ae ‘sent. If the ceygee vending of that paper by ee 
yhatis r manis inMan,” said Spurzheim. trustees can be secured, am persuaded a grea 
‘*The proper study of mankind is man,” has | dian for the better will follow, in the admin- 
been turned from the poet’s page toa common jstration of the schools. Important information 
adage. It is as true for the benefit of children} will be diffused among them; a fresh interest 
as for the adult. The best preparation for the | awakened, and instead of a dead weight upon hs 
world, and for action in it, is gome knowledge | hands, the town a aa poe Sager aging 
of what men havedone. ‘* What man has done, | be useful counsellors and - — - a oe - 
min may do”—will occur to the child that is | #8 of his official wuty so an aa ae ton 
told what self-denial and patience—what cour- poanmeag heed af Ecunel Disieiele the last an- 
age and perseverance—what humility and pie- nual Report of the General Superintendent would 
ty—what docility and earnestness, have been not have revealed the fact, that almost one-half of 
called into exercise by the cultivators of science, the school-houses in tie Sate were “ in adilapida- 
the friends of humanity, and the sons of gen- ted state, unfit for the purposes for which they 
ius. were designed,” and more than half of them 
By reading the history of such men, the child : found = rem taieeeie eee wip 
is brought into good company—into a goodly tons.” | Surely, itt ts tame a a iieamaney 
eT ee eee a - ay oreeatan ~ whats district sehest 
read in m oyish day said an emine 2 ae: ens ann 4 
living person to the writer, “ the Life of Sir USI OF fins ie tO be race ey cooct ot 
William Jones—of the dligence of his childhood, popular education. ‘This very want it is the design 
the progress of his youth, the coniition, the of the District School Journal to supply; and the 
moral dignity of his manhcod. That example state leds its aid, by the gratuitous offer of a copy 
whispered to me, ‘ Go, and do likewise.’’? Now to every school district. | ; 
this child of a humble home, and humble for-| _I am aware that a variety pe -eacanrgrne —- 
tune, every day gives lessons toa people ; he has_ bine to render school-officers indifferent anc — 
written his name in words that men will not wil- | tentive to the interests of the schools comm : 

i i i ; -. ' totheir charge. Sometimes they are persons Who 
lingly let die ; I have seen his holy verse cut in | have never had the benefit of a common educa- 
deep marble, and the grey-headed man honour | ian Gamecteen. Often times the office is forced 
his presence. : ‘ € upon them contrary to their wishes. In other and 

The Germans have in their schools‘a book frequent cases they are business men, with such a 
called Examples of Virtue, and these examples pressure of their own affairs as induces them. to ne- 
describe the true benefactors ot mankind. We! glect their official duties, and shift them off upon 
are over-run with geographies and grammars— each other. And in cases, not a few, a conscivus- 
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ness of disqualification for their duties, creates a of the people, than all the associations that philan- 


repugnance to undertaking them, and so they are | 
indefinitely postponed. But all this and much | 
more, may fairly be attributed to the want of just 

that information which the Journal affords. | 

Here then opens a fair field for the exertions of | 
fhe town superintendent; whose very name im- 
ports a supervisory anil constant vigilance over 
every part of the common school concerns. He 
must see that the trustees are provided with the | 
means of information He must secure their co- 
Operation in the necessary details. If he fail in 
this, all his other efforts will be unavailing. The 
school will drag heavily alone, unprofitable to the 
pupils, annoying to the neighborhood, and finally 
disearded by all. 

Gne thought more. The obstacles which have 
still hindered the success of the district. school, are 
now to be removed by the town superintendents. 
This, at least, was the design of the legislature in 
creating the office. Tothis end, all the power 
and functions of the former commissioners and in- 
spectors are transferred to the new officer. Public 
expectation is wide awake. Immediate reform 
and improvement is looked for: and if the people 
are disappointed, doubtless they will charge the 
failure to the account of the town superintendent. 

If the voice of experience may be heard, I 
would say to the town superintendents, you have 
a most weighty and responsible charge committed 
to your hands. Counsel and concert with trustees, 
lies at the foundation of all your well directed ef- 
forts. Press the subject of popular education up- 
on their attention. Persuade them to visit the 
schools with you. Hold lectures at the school- 
house. Have public examinations of the schools. 
Assemble the teachers by themselves, and hold 
free conference with them on the modes of in- 
structing and government. See that they value the 
Journal, and avail themselves of suitable books 
and other means for their own improvement, and 
that they make a point of visiting each other's 
schools. x 

But why should not the Journal be more widely 
circulated ? A single copy to a district, can hard- 
ly supply the trustees. hey often live remote 
from each other, and communication is not easy. 
Who is there to see the copy circulated? And 
what will it be worth to the library, (its intended 
destiny) after passing three families? . That paper 
is invaluable to all the parents and guardians who 
send children to the district school. They have 
the deepest stake in its pages, and should be 
the first to subscribe for it. Here they will 
see how much the good order of the school and 
the progress of the children depends on them. 
Here they often learn where the real fault lies, 
whether in the teacher, the pupil or the parent, 
when difficulties arise, or the school does not pros- 
per. Itshould be extensively known that 3 copies 
of the Journal for one year, sent to one address, 
may be had for one dollar, provided a town super- 
inteadent will send the money in advance, and 
name the post-office to which the papers are to be 








sent. The Post-master will enclose all such sub- 
scriptions without charge; and I am convinced the | 
town superintendent cannot lay a broader and sur- | 
er foundation for his future usefulness and success, | 
than by means of circulating the Journal widely | 
among the families of his several districts. | 

Oneida. SENEX. | 


WHAT IS DOING. | 








Never was there a period more full of promise 
to the State. Our schools are beginning to fulfil 
the object of their creation—are becoming the 
great preventive institutions of society, and will 
do more to redeem the moral and social condition | 


thropy has formed and sustained. 


An educational movement has begun, wide as 
the State, and deep as the wants of its citizens; and 
its influence will be felt by every household in our 
borders. County and town conventions, teachers’ 


| associations, school celebrations, teachers’ drills, 


and the opening of temporary normal schools, are 
but a few of the cheering indications that the sys- 
tem is doing its great work, and our schools be- 
coming nurseries of a virtuous and happy people. 
[Ep. 
CONVENTIONS 
ERIE. 

Convention of Town Superintendents at Ruffalo. 
Charles Taintor, Esq., of Black Kock, President. 

Text bvoks are recommended to the schools and 


among other excellent resolutions the following was 
adopted on the subject of 

Examining Teachers. 
‘ ‘¢ Committe on examining Teachers, reported as fol- 
ows. 
** Resolved, That no considerations of temporary con- 
venience toa particular district, of favor to individu- 
als, or of regard to the prejudices or preferences of the 
inhabitants, ought to be permitted to sway the judg- 
ment of the examining officer. 

“( Resolved, That for the purpose of ascertaining the 
qualifications of a teacher, it would be proper for the 
officer to ascertain by appropriate inquiries—First : 
His moral character and deportment. Second: His 
temper and disposition. Third: His ability to govern 
himself. Fourth. His lcve for the business of teaching 
and whether he designs making it a temporary or per- 
manent employment. Fifth: His experience and suc- 
cess in teaching. Sixth. Whether he has obtained a 
specific preparation. Seventh: The method which he 
proposes to adopt in teaching each branch of elementa- 
ry science. Eighth: His knowledge of the various 
branches that he may be requiredtoteach. Ninth: His 
ability to communicate instruction in the manner best 
adapted to develope the faculties of the mind, to form 
correct habits of thought, to make the studies of the va- 
rious branches interesting to the minds of his pupils, 
and, above all, to inspire them with a love of order and 
decorum, and to inculcate, in a befitting manner, those 
moral precepts without which our schvols would be di- 
vested of a large share of their usefulness. 

An admirable address was adopted, of which we can 
only give the concluding paragraph on 


Irregularity of Attendance. 


The undersigned would also respectfully suggest, that 
among the evils which paralyze the efforts of the teach- 
er, none causes such an irreparable loss tothe pupil, 
creates so much inconvenience in schools, and so loud- 
ly demands a remedy as irregularity of attendance. It 
discourages the pupil to be detained from school, while 
his class is continually advancing, diminishes the zeal 
and enthusiasm which he would otherwise feel in his 
studies, diverts his mind to other matters, and ulti- 
mately, perhaps, causes a disrelish for study Itis a 
serious annoyance to the teacher, interrupts his ar- 
rangements in regard to classification. multiplies the 
number of classes, and thus lessens the privileges of 
other students. It would, therefore, be far more profi- 
tabie to the pupil, and the rest of the school, to keep 
him at his stndies regularly while he does go, if it were 
only half the term, than to send him irregularly 
through the whole term. 

H.H Barney, Aurora. L. A. Needham, Concord, 
W. A. Hutchinson, Amherst, O. P. Buffum, Colden, 
Cyrenus Litchfield, Alden, T. W. Camp, Evans, 

S. Caldwell, Buffalo, S. N. Lockwood, Hamburgh, 
C. Taintor, Black Rock, W.H. Bostwick, Lancaster, 
L.. M Southworte. Boston, S. H. Nott, Sardina, 
Nathaniel Smith, Brant, Clark Hudson, jr. Wales, 
John A. Dole, Cheektawaga, 

Superintendents of Common Schools in the several 
Towns in Erie County. 

E. S. ELY, County Sup’t. 
COLUMBIA. 

The Town Superintendents having assembled at 
Hudson, the Hon. John Martin, was called to the chair, 
and Charles Esselstyne, Esq. appointed Secretary. 
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On motion of Mr. Wooden, County Superintendent, 
it was ordered that a committee of three be appointed to 
report resolutions expressive of the sense of the con- 
vention. 

The proceedings were very interesting and exhibit 
much enlightened zeal in the cause of education. 
Text books were recommended, and J. W_ Fairfield, 
Esq. one of the Superintendents of the excellent 
schools of Hudson, add:essed the meeting at length.— 





We regret that we cannot transfer his remarks to the | 
Journal. Among the resolutions we call particular | 
attention to the sound doctrine of the following on the | 


Formation of School Districts. 


Resolved, That we deem ita duty of the Town Super- | 
intendents, to use their influence in enlarging small 
districts or uniting them, as such districts may there- 
by be able to erect good houses, and support competent 
teachers. That Common Schools can be rendered more 
efficient by congregating a sufficient number of scho- 
lars to support a first rate teacher by the year, and as:- | 
sistant, when necessary: that the inconvenience of | 
sending children a mile and a half to school is small. 
in comparison with the beneficial results of a good | 
school. 
WYOMING COUNTY COMMON SCHOOL CONVENTION. 

A meeting of the officers and friends of Common 
Schools in the county of Wyoming, convened at the | 
court house in Warsaw, pursuant toa call of the Coun.- | 
p | Superintendent, at ten o’clock A. M., on Tuesday, | 
the 5th of September, 1843 

President.—Augustus Frank, of Warsaw. Secreta- 
riées—Alanson Holly, of Warsaw, and C. A. Huntington, 
of Perry. 








The Convention being thus organized, Judge Stevens, 
the County Superintendent, made a brief but conpre- 
hensive statement of the objects for which the conven- | 
tion had been called. | 

Among the resolutions is one expressive of the seuti- | 
ments of the Convention on 


Select Schools. | 


That we recommend to the several villages in this | 
county to use their endeavors to abolish select and pri- | 
vate schools, and make an effort so to improve and ele- | 
vate their common schouls as to render them the only 
necessary schools for the education of all classes of 
the community, and in which merit shall form the only 
distinction among scholars. H 


SCHOOL CELEBRATION IN CHINA, WYOMING. 
Attica, Sept 15, 1843. 

F. Dwicnt, Esq.—Dear Sir :—I must give you some ac- 
count of what we are doing in Wyoming. We have 
lately had a Common School County Convention, and 
a Common School celebration. The day was beautiful, 
and the arrangements such that everything was done in 
order, and all passed off in the most happy manner.— 
Although the exercises were somewhat lengthy, still | 
therg was the deepest attention, and strict attendance | 
during the Whole day. Col. C. O. Shepard actea as 
President of the day, and Col. A. Smith, assisted by 
Capt. U. J.-Parker, as marshals. Between 9and IC o’- 
clock the schools began to assemble. The manaer of 
their coming together showed excellent taste in the ar- 
rangement. They met first at the Presbyterian Church. 
Each school came in a large wagon or carriage pre- 
pared for the purpose, drawn by four horses. he 
scholars and teachers were surrounded by green trees 
set in holes inthe sides and ends of the body of the 
carriage, ao that the whole school appeared riding in a 
grove. As they drew up in succession, they assembled 
in the church, each school and teacher by itself. As | 
soon as all had arrived, they were formed by thei 
marshals in a hollow square on the green in front of 
the church. The ceremony of presenting banners to 








tion by the children. The address of the Rey. Mr. 
Gray was peculiarly affecting. On the banner of the 
primary department of the People’s School, was the 
motto ‘*Our Country’s Hope.’’ From this text, he 
showed conclusively that our country has no other 
abiding hope than the education of her youth, and his 
admonitions to his countrymen to attend to that sub. 
Ject were truly thrilling. I must say a word about the 
‘* People’s School.”” In the village of Arcade, they 





| have been troubled like all other villages with select 


and private schools or miniature aristocracies; but 
some months since, after properly investigating the 
subject, they wisely concluded to abandon al] of them, 
and go for the Common School. The whole village is 
how united in one Common School, called ‘* The Peo- 
ple’s School,’”’ with two departments, primary and se- 
nior. 

All the branches of science usually taught in our 
academies are there taught. AndI have no doubt in 
saying it is the best regulated and taught school in the 
county, and is what the schools in all our villages 
should be. 

Such a display as the school celebration in China, em- 
auating from such a source, and prompted by such mo- 
tives, presents a subject for reflection and congratu- 
lation for every philanthropist and statesman, who isa 
friend of the rights of the people. 

Truly yours, 
A. STEVENS, County Sup’t. 
OTSEGO. é 

A County Convention assembled on the 2ist. We 

have not received a report of the proceedings. 


WAYNE. 
A County Convention held on the 27th. No report. 


WARREN. 

A Teacher’s Convention held at Glen’s Falls. Anas- 
sociation organized, and the meeting ably addressed by 
Mr. Baldwin, the County Superintendent, and Mr. E. 
Hosmer, the President of the Convention. 

On the Claims of Teachers. 

Resolved, That teachers of common schools should 
receive a fair and liberal compensation for their servi- 
ces, and that they hold a rank and receive the respect- 
ful attention of parent and guardian, commensurate 
with their moral, literary and religious claims upon an 
intelligent and liberty loving people. 


ALBANY. 
Common School Celebration at Coeymans. 


On the 13th day of Sept., pursuant to notice, Isaac 
McCarty Fsq., the able and zealous Town Superintend- 
ent of Coeymans, assembled the schools for examina- 
tion in the churen at the Hollow. The exercises were 
deeply interesting, the church thronged with children 
and parents, and an impulse given to the schools that 
will be long and widely felt. 

ter the interesting examination of the several 
schools, the County Superintendent addressed the meet- 
ing, and was followed by the Rev. Mr. Rogers, in an 
appeal of much power and beauty. It was we trusta 
‘white day’”’ for Coeymans. 


WASHINGTON 
Held her County Convention on the 20th. No report. 
ALLEGANY. 
Great School Celebrations. 
F. Dwieut, Ese. 

Dear Sir—I wrote youon the 15th ult. by private con- 
veyance, and Pave you an account of some of our do- 
ings in this district, &c. I have now to add to the list 
two more celebrations; one at Angelica on the 3st ult. 
the other at Almond, on the Sth inst. Our meeting at 
Angelica out-did any thing of the kind ever held in this 








each teacher was then gone through with. This was a | part of the State; between three and four thousand per- 
most interesting part of the celebration; upon each ban- | sons assembled in the Park, where an excellent colla- 
ner was inscribed an appropriate motto. They were | tion was served, which had heen got up by the inhabi- 
presented by the County Superintendent, and by the | tants of the village—in this they certainly showed much 
Town Superintendent of Perry, Mr. Huntington. As generosity and kindness—their hospitality beingequal- 
they, with the committee and marshals, passed round, | ed only by their courtesy. A procession was formed 
preceded by a band of music, each teacher and school | and marched to a beaut'ful grove. Each school dis- 
advanced in turn and received the banner with re-| played at its housea splendid banner with an appro- 
marks by the Superintendent. The remarks in one in-| priate motto unfurled to the breeze. The procession 
stance were replied to by Mr. Sedgwick, the teacher of | was nearly one mile in length, and the scholars number- 
the ‘‘ People’s School ,’’ (Dist. No. 1,) in Arcade, ina | ed nealy 1700. At the grove several interesting addresses 
very brief but exceedingly appropriate manner. Three | were delivered, which were well received by the peo- 
young gentlemen belonging to the ‘‘ People’s School’’ | ple. The Angelica Band contributed much to the inter- 
at Arcade, Messrs. Enos, Pierce and Calkins, address-| est of the day. Every thing passed off well, and I trust 
ed the assembly a few moments each, in vivid and af-| a fresh impulse has been given to the glorious cause of 
fecting terms, and were listened to with marked atten- general education. 
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At Almond, over 1500 persons were in attendance— 
the right spirit prevailed—the hospitality and kindness 
of the people of that place, were fully evinced by an 
excellent report ; and afiei the exercises at the grove, 
departed for their several homes, determined (lam 
willing to believe) to have better schools. 

These Celebritions have already done much good— 
the right feeling is aroused. No other subject can call 
people out in such numbers, in this County, as the sub- 

ct of Common Schools. They rush to these meetings 

n such vast numbers, that in all cases we have been 
obliged to take to the grove. The worst evils we en- 
counter here, are small inefficient districts.—Will you 
point your artillery at this subjeqt;—our pooute are 
nearly ripe for consolidation. (#Sourstruly. 

H. WILSON, Co. Sup’t,#f Southern District. 

Little Genesee, September 14, 1343. 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN OCTOBER. 
DUTCHESS 
Holds her county convention on the 14th inst. 


ALBANY 

On Thursday the 5th of October. A Teacuens’ Dati 
will be heidat Bethlehem, on Friday, the 6th at Sloans- 
ville for Guilderland; on Wednesday, Isth, at West 
Troy, for Watervliet ; on Monday, the 9th, at the Hol- 
low, for Coeymans ; on Tuesday, the 10th, at Chester- 
ville, for Westerlo; on Wednesday, the 11th, at Rens- 
selaerville; on Thursday, the 12th, at Bern; on Friday, 
the 13th, at Knoxville, and on Saturday, the county 
meeting will convene at Bradt’s, in New-Scotland. The 
drilis will open at 9A. M. On each evening there 
will be a meeting of the trustees, and inhabitants of the 
several towns, and addresses may be expected. Pro- 
fessor Davies, of West Point, has kindly offered his 
aid to make the Drills useful to our winter schools. 


Normal Schools 
Will be opened by the superinteudents of the follow- 
ing counties, to continue from two to four weeks, to 
aid the teachers in acquiring a knowledge of their du- 
ties. 
FULTON AND TOMPKINS 
Open their schools in October. 


CAYUGA. 
The school will be opened on the 3d of Oct., at Au- 
burn, for two weeks, by Hon. Salem Town, J. B. Thom- 
son, Esq, and Mr. storkes, the Couaty Supt. 


ORLEANS. 

On the 4th of October, for two weeks, by the Rev. 
Messrs. French and McHarg, FE_R. Reynolds, Esq., 
County Superintendent, Messrs. W. Tillinghast, N. W. 
Bates,S. Bates, S. B. Taylor, W. Reynolds, G. H. Stone, 
A. Thomas and H. C. White. ' 

A visiting committee also appointed. 


WASHINGTON. 

At Cambridge for the Southern section on the 10th of 
Oct., and at West Granville for the Northern Division 
on the 3d of Oct. The former to continue three, the 
latter two weeks, by the able County Superintendents, 
the brothers Wright. 

Has not an educational movement began? Will not 
every lover of his country wish it God Speed? 





Youth’s ‘Miscellany. 








ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION. 


(Composition, orthography and grammar, are all 
agreeably and successfully taught by the following me- 
thod: we have tested it. Let the pupils parse what 
they write, and they will thus learn both toanalyse and 
compose sentences. It is not enough to know how to 
take the watch to pieces—the watch maker is able to 
put it together.—Ep. ] 

Mamma.—I have thought of an amusing and 
improving exercise for you to-day, my dears ; 
and you must each try to make the best choice 
of words, and do it as well as you can. 

Fanny.—Do tell us what it is, mamma. 

Mamma.—I will give you six substantives, 
and you must form them into sentences. I leave 


it to yourselves entirely to choose the subject 
on which you write. 

Albert.—I think we shall like that very much ; 
but do, dear mamma, write also, because we 
shall then see how we should have expressed 
ourselves. 

Mamma.—I will do so, my dear, with plea- 
sure. The nouns I give.you are, friend, wool, 
inkstand, weather, yesterday, and picture. 

Fanny.—Really, mamma, there does not 
seem much connection between those words, 
but we will try. 
| After some time the children produced their 
| slates. ; 
| Mamma.—Now, Lucy, you are the youngest, 
| read your sentence aloud first. 
| Lucy.—I am afraid you will think it very bad- 
| ly done, mamma, but perhaps I shall write the 
| next better. 
|; Mamnma,—When I see you give your mind to 

any thing, Lucy, I am never dissatisfied, evenif 
| you should not have succeeded to my wishes :— 
ead it, my love. ; 

Lucy.— Yesterday, the skies were the picture 
of bad weather ; and I put wool into my friend’s 
inkstand, to prevent it from spilling. 

Mamma.—That will do, Lucy ; I see you un- 
derstand whatI meant youtodo. Albert, what 
have you written ¢ 

Albert.—The wool was yesterday brought in. 
my friend, for it would have been a sad picture 
to see the sheep, from the bad weather, as black 
as my inkstand. 

Mamma.—Right, my dear ; but try in future 
not to introduce any substantives, but those I 
have given you. Now, Fanny, what have you 
for me? 

Fanny.—No friend, yesterday, could have 
braved the weather, unless he was clothed in 
wool, for the skies were the picture of my ink- 
| stand. 

Mamma.—You have all fallen into the same 
mistake, by introducinga substantive too much ; 
but our next sentence will be better, I have no 
doubt. I will read you mine. Yesterday, be- 
| ing rather rainy weather, 1 took my inkstand, 
| and wrote to a friend, of whom I have a picture, 
worked in wool. 

Albert.—Oh, mamma, that is much better 
than ours; do give us some more words. 

Mamma.—Here are six,—head, thought, 
| hand, truth, person, flower. Let us try again 
What we can make of them. 

Lucy.—We have done now, mamma; we 
have not been so Iong as we were before. Shall 
I read mine ? 

Mamma.—Yes, Lucy. 

Lucy.—My hand, and head, and person, and 
every thought, as wellasevery flower, are made 
by God ;—this is a truth. 

Mamma.—Very well. my dear ; but still you 
have not avoided the error I pointed out to you 
in the last sentence. Let me hear yours, Al- 
bert. 

Albert —Every person who plucks a flower, 
and lifts it, with his hand to his head, will find 
ita truth, that is worthy of thought. 

Mamma.—tThat is better, Albert ; what have 
you written, Fanny ? 

Fanny.—It is a truth, that my hand, and my 
head, and indeed my whole person, resembles a 
flower, which fades away as swift as thought.— 
Now, mamma, let us have yours. 
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Mamma.—Every person of thought, on taking 
a flower in his hand, will be convinced of the 
truth, that the head which contrived it was di- 
vine.—Shall I give you six more words ? 

Fanny.—Pray do, mamma. 

Maumma.—I have thought of some; perhaps 
you will find them more difficult to form into a 
sentence than those I have given you before.— 
They are pardon, birds, air, wilderness, bread, 
and world. 

Lucy.—Really, mamma, that is difficult ; but | 
I do not despair of making a sentence. I have 
just thougit of something. Pray do not speak, 
sister, till I have written it down. Mamma, I 
shall soon have done. 

Lucy shortly produced her slate with great 
complacency, and her mamma read aloud :— 

Air is as necessary for birds, as bread is for 
for us in this world ; pardon me, but I should 
not like to live in a wilderness. . 

Mamma.—My dear Lucy, here is an error I | 
should like you to discover for yourself. What | 
parts of speech were those which I gave you? | 

Lucy.—Substantives, mamma. 

Mamma.—Then read your sentence, Lucy, | 
and stop at each of the six words, and ask your- | 
self if they are substantives. 
Lucy.—No mamma; pardon isa verb, as I} 
have used it. 


Mamma.—It is so, my dear; how can you, 
correct the sentence ? 

Lucy.—Will this do, mamma? He could | 
scarcely obtain pardon, who should prefer to. 
live always in a wilderness. | 

Mamma. That. is better, certainly, Lucy ; | 
but I should have liked the different members | 
of the senténce to have been more connected 
than they are. Albert, are you ready? 


birds live in the wilderness, their world is the) 
air, and they need no pardon for taking their | 
bread wherever they can find it. 

Mamma. Very well, my dear; what has} 
Fanny written? 

Fanny. The world is surrounded by air, the 
birds fly through it, even across a wilderness; 
they never want for bread, nor need ask for par- 
don 

Pray, mamma, read us what you have writ- 
ten. ‘ 

Mamma. The world is a wilderness, bread 
is provided for us whilst we are in it, and par- 
don is offered, free as the air, through which 
birds fly. 

Albert.—How much I like mamma’s sentence! 
Is it not strange, that though we have all had 
the same words, we have none of us written at 
all alike. 

Mamma.—Because, my dear, our minds are 
so differently formed: there is in all the 
works of Godan endless variety. You have 
-never met with any two individuals exactly 
alike, either in person, or disposition, and in 
nature every thing is beautifully diversified. 


SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE FIGURE 9. 





Multiply 9 by itself, or by any other of the 
digits, and the figures of the product added to- 
gether will amount to9. The component fig- 
ures of the amount of the multlpliers, (viz. 45) 





when added together, make 9. 
The amount of the several products or multi- 


pliers of 9, (viz. 405) when divided by 9, gives 
a quotient of 45; and the component figures of 
either the dividend or quotient added together 
make 9. 

Multiply any row of figures either by nine, or 


| by any one of the products of nine multiplied by 


one of the digits, as by 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63. 72. 


| or 81, and the sum of the figures of the product 


added together will be divisible by 9. 

Multiply the 9 digits in the following order, 
123456789, by nine, or by any other of the 
products of nine mentioned inthe last paragraph, 
and the product will come out all in one figure, 


| except the place of tens, which will be an 0, and 
| that figure will be the one which multiplied in- 


to 9, supplies the multiplier ; that is, if you se- 


‘lect 9 as the multiplier, the product will be (ex- 


cept the place of tens) allones ; if you select 18, 
all twos ; if 27, allthrees, and soon. Omitthe 


|8 in the multiplicand, and the 0 will also vanish 


from the product leaving itall ones, twos, threes, 
&c. as the case may be. 





\** A LITTLE LEARNING IS A DANGEROUS THING.” 





Then make it greater. No learning at all 
is surely the most dangerous thing in the world; 
and it is fortunate that, in this country at least, 


jit is a danger which cannot possibly exist. 


After all, learning is acquired knowledge, and 
nothing else. A man who can read his Bible 
has a little learning ; a man who can only plow 
or dig, has less; a man who can only break 
stones on the road, less still, but be has some. 
The savages in one of the islands in the South 
Sea, stood with great reverence round a sailor 
who had lighted a fire to boil some water ina 


c : | saucepan; but as soon as the water began to 
Albert. Yes, mamma, I have written: Some | 


boil, they ran away in an agony of terror. 


| Compared with the savages, there is no boy 


in Europe, of the age of ten years, who may 
not be called learned. He has acquired a cer- 
tain quantity of practical knowle?ge in phy- 
sics; and, as this knowledge is more than in- 
stinct, it is learning ; learning which differs in 
degree only from that which enables a chemist 
to separate the simple metals from soda or pot- 
ash. 

The geographer Malte Brun remarks, that in 
many cities of the United States, that which is 
called a mob scarcely exists. Now it will be 
found that in these cities education has been 
unstintedly bestowed upon all classes, down to 
the very lowest. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S NIGHTLY PRAYER 

For himself and his friends, was for God’s 
merc.ful deliverance and preservation 

‘*From the violence and rule of passion, from a 
servile will, and a commanding lust; from pride 
and vanity; from false opinion and ignorant 
confidence ; 

‘*From improvidence and prodigality ; from 


envy and the spirit of slander ; from sensuality; - 


from presumption and from despair; + 

‘‘From a state of temptation and hardened 
spirit ; from delaying of repentance and perse- 
vering in sin; from unthankfulness and irreli- 
gion, and from seducing others ; 

‘¢ From all intatuation of soul, folly and mad- 
ness ; from wilfulness, self-love, and vain ambi- 
tion; from a vicious life and an unprovided 
death.” 
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TEACHERS’ DRILLS AND COUNTY SCHOOL CONVENTION. 





ALBANY COUNTY. | 


our schools institutions of virtue as well as 


| knowledge. 


On Thursday the 5th of October, a TEAcH- 
ERS’ Dritt will be held at Adams?’ tavern, 
Bethlehem; on Friday, the 6th, at Hamilton- 
ville, fur Guilderland; on Wednesday, 18th, at 
West Troy, for Watervliet; on Monday, the 
9th, at the Hollow, for Coeymans; on Tues- 
day, the 10th, at Chesterville, for Westerlo; 
on Wednesday, the 11th, at Rensselaerville ; 
on Thursday, the 12th, at Bernville; on Fri- 
day, the 13th at Knoxville; and on Saturday, 
the county meeting will convene at Bradt’s, in 
New-Scotland. The drills will open at 9 A. 
M. On each evening there will be a meeting 
of the trustees and inhabitants of the several 
towns, and addresses may be expected. Pro- 
fessor Davies, of West Point, has kindly offer- 
ed his aid to make the Drills useful to our win- 
ter schools. 

It is expected that all teachers and candi- 
dates for schools, will be in attendance punc- 
tually, at 9 o’clock, A.M. The object of the 
Drills is to suggest new and better methods of 
teaching and disciplining schools, to correct 
errors, and awaken interest, that the winter 
schools may be made far better than our towns | 
have ever known. 

The several town superintendents are re- 
quested to make all the necessary arrangements 
to secure a full attendance, and a prosperous 
issue to our joint labors. A blackboard and 
globe should be provided, and the teachers 
should bring a slate aud set of text books. 

In the evening of each day, we anticipate a 
general attendance of trustees and inhabitants. 
We trust the fathers and mothers of the dis- 
tricts will be generally present; to the latter 
we look with entire confidence for cordial in- 
terest in all judicious measures to improve the 
schools of their children. 

The town superintendents should be prepar- 
ed to lay before the meeting the prevailing 
evils which degrade the schools under their 
care, with suggestions for their improvement; 
and it is hoped that they will induce some of 
their fellow-cilizens to take part in the discus- 
sion of the measures proposed. 

The clergy of the several towns are respect- 


The County Convention will close the labors 
of the season. It will assemble at Bradt’s, on 
the 14th, at9 A. M., and will, we trust, give 
an impulse to the cause of education in every 
district in our borders. 


TEXT BOOKS. 

At a meeting of the town superintendents, 
on the 14th of July, 1843, the county superin- 
tendent was requested to recommend suitable 
books for the district schools in the county of 
Albany. 

The following list of text books has been 
formed, after a most anxious and thorough in- 
vestigation of the relative merits of the best 
manuals in use, and in the hope of securing 
uniformity in the class books of our schools. 


Merit and cheapness have been sought for, 
and I have the gratification of stating that the 
following books are not only among the best 
in use, but generally cheaper than any books 
of equal contents which I have been able to 
obtain for examination. 


Cobb’s Spelling Book, 
READERS. 
Worcester Second Book, 
Child’s Guide, (Merriam, publ’r,.. 
The School Friend, (Lockwood, pu- 
blisher, ) 25 to 30 
The Village Reader, (Merriam, pu- 
blisher,) ...... basesenowess ‘ 
ARITHMETIC. 
Davies’ First Lessons,........... 183 
Davies’ Arithmetic, 5. 
Perkins’ Higher Arithmetic, 


GRAMMAR, OR STUDY OF LANGUAGE. 
Brown’s First Lines, for pupils, 18 to 25 cts. 
Brown’s Institutes, for teachers,.. 623 ‘‘ 
Parker’s Progressive Exercises in 

Composition, 
School and Family Dictionary,... 
GEOGRAPHY. 
Mitchell’s Primary, 
Mitchell’s School Geography, 874 to $1.00 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps, 50 to $1.50 each. 
Murdock’s Globe, .-.---+++.--+-+ 1.50 
Wilson’s Globe, complete, 
HISTORY. 
Hale’s Premium History, 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
Colt’s Treatise, 
DICTIONARY FOR TEACHERS. 
Worcester’s Comprehensive Pronouncing 
and Defining Dictionary, 
RANCIS DWIGHT, 


56 





fully requested to be present, toaid in making 


Supt. Albany County. 





